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ligions, and understand how to unite so sagaciously new ethical 
ideals with purely scientific conceptions of the world. And in a time 
when dualism and mysticism in the most varied forms are making 
such strenuous efforts to filch from humanity the results of that in- 
tellectual labor which has been achieved in the four centuries since 
the Renaissance, and, under the illusory pretence of a higher wis- 
dom and a purer insight, to set us back into the childhood of 
thought, into illusion and superstition, such courageous and enthu- 
siastic expositions are welcome allies to the friends of free thought 
and of a purely scientific view of the world. 

Friedrich Jodl. 
Prague. 



FRANCE. 

The discourses pronounced at the French Academy afforded 
me occasion to speak of Taine. Two little books bring before us 
to-day the figure of Renan : one by M. Raoul Allier, La philosophic 
d 'Ernest Renan,' 1 the other by M. Gabriel Seailles, Ernest Renan, 
essai de biographic psychologique." 1 The best way to comprehend these 
two opposed types of mind is comparison. Both shone at the same 
time in the firmament of French thought, and death took both 
away together — more cruel in the case of Taine, who had not 
achieved all that he gave promise of, and more kind in the case of 
Renan, whose decline was becoming apparent. The latter, too, 
had been a favorite of life. His first bold stroke had won for him 
celebrity, and he saved himself by a course which for others usually 
means ruin. 

Rebels against the Church are sure to succumb in the struggle, 
unless they are fully emancipated. Renan was emancipated, and 
in his case rebellion was dispensed with. Taine was unable to de- 



] F. Alcan, publisher. 
2 Perrin & Co., publishers. 
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rive the like advantage from his philosophical boldness. He threw 
himself with might and main against a powerful school. But phil- 
osophical systems do not offer the same resistance that religious 
dogmas do. The range of philosophical ideas escapes the common 
run of readers. The public does not judge a man by such enduring 
qualities ; moreover, for them the insubordination of a monk is a far 
more alluring spectacle than the free struggles of the intellect : 
people always scent in such affairs a slight trace of scandal. For 
retaining the curiosity of the world it is requisite, no doubt, that the 
actor should have the qualities of the character he plays. Renan 
possessed these in a marvellous degree. His gentleness was made 
up of resistance, his mind of subtlety. He did more than fill a part 
already played ; he created a part of his own. One additional piece 
of good fortune which he had was the mysterious respect which the 
student of Hebrew inspires. People saw him shine at the surface ; 
they did not sound his depths. This art he was adept in — of pre- 
senting to the reader ripe grapes carefully packed in baskets, without 
obliging him to undergo the hardships of their care and vintage. 

Taine did not share these advantages in the same degree. Not 
that he neglected the allurements of colored words, of brilliant 
metaphors, nor that his books were not adapted to win the interest 
of worldly readers. But his logic had a still more imperious attrac- 
tion ; his thought aimed at great precision and required an effort to 
penetrate it. The virtuosity of Renan was facile and apparently not 
affected, whilst that of Taine appears slightly strained. In the lat- 
ter, disdain was tinged with harshness ; in the former, it bore the 
semblance of indulgence. Also their irony was different, striking 
and vigorous in Taine, gentle and at times perfidious in Renan. 

Different as these two eminent men were in form, they were no 
less different in their ideas and in the influence they exerted. M. 
Allier tells us almost nothing of the direct effects produced by 
M. Renan, but his literary achievements he has analysed with great 
acumen. He shows us the lasting impression of the teachings of 
St. Sulpice on the thought of Renan ; his incomplete instruction, 
and his lack of method ; his conception of philosophy as an epic, or 
set of variations on a single theme, which the artist renews at will ; 
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his metaphysical view tainted with Hegel and Schopenhauer, with 
its God which allures and dupes us ; his moral theory which substi- 
tutes the emotion of the beautiful for the notion of the good, and 
sacrifices virtue to the dilettanteism of art and science ; his policy of 
desire, not of action, which leads him to his ideal of a "picturesque " 
world and a privileged society; and lastly, his religion, which is noth- 
ing more nor less than religious and aesthetic sentimentality. 

M. S^ailles adds to this portrait the need which Renan had of 
a certitude emanating from without, which was a remnant of his 
theological servitude. He emphasises again the important circum- 
stance that the enigmatical author of the "Life of Jesus" was a 
Breton "crossed" by a Gascon, and he discerns in this hereditary 
duality the cause of the indecision which marked all his ideas. 

Taine acted more on philosophical minds, Renan on literary 
minds. The influence of Taine, moreover, made itself manifest in 
two ways. As an ardent student of physiological psychology, which 
was just then in its infancy, he opened up by his book De Vintelli- 
gence the path which a large division of the French school, includ- 
ing M. Ribot, have since followed. As a critic and historian he 
applied his method in works which were addressed to a wider pub- 
lic, and if in this field his opinions were not accepted by the world, 
it sufficed that he began, and here he was in accord with Renan, a 
salutary reaction against revolutionary prejudices. On all sides, if 
we estimate him as a whole, his work was fecund ; it marks an ad- 
vance in our knowledge of the mind and of the social phenomena 
which exhibit the laws of the mind. 

Can we say the same of Renan? He never made so much as 
the pretension, aptly remarks M. Allier, of leaving behind him "one 
of those systems, in developing, refuting, or correcting, which the 
progress of thought consists." Above all, he was a personality, 
"He provoked states of the soul, rather than diffused precise ideas." 
But what are these states of the soul worth? That is the question. 

Brutal condemnation would be unjust. It would find no point 
of attack in that fluid and undulating character, in that scepticism 
which plays at belief, and that faith which is its own jester. The 
danger was that the prudent abstinence of Renan should be com- 
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municated to others without the uprightness of mind which distin- 
guished it in him, that we should have egotism without kindness, 
laxity without justice, sentimentality without common sense. And 
in fact all this is found in his cruder disciples ; their feet do not fit 
the footwear of God. The insanity of mysticism which has invaded 
us made use of his name. With the ethics of Nietzsche, who is a 
madman, his, too, has confounded many brains. A charming ge- 
nius and admirable writer he surely was, but withal the sage of 
the Decadence — one of those perfect masters of forgetfulness and 
delicate enjoyment who turn from the paths of action and enervate 
by a taste for vague reveries, the social aristocracy of which they 
are members. The wisdom of Renan is the asphyxiation of flowers 
without the nausea, morphine without the puncture. 

M. le Marquis de Charnac6, himself a scholar and writer, has 
just recently written to me as follows : "I knew Renan well, having 
met him every week at the house of my mother-in-law (the late 
Countess d'Agoult). He was an artist of great power, but he had 
no faith in his art. He was thoroughly a child of his time, where 
real characters are rare. In this respect I liked Littre" better, whom 
we also saw not less frequently. Littre left behind him a monu- 
ment, etc." 

The severity of these judgments will perhaps surprise some of 
our readers. But they must gain assent nevertheless. The ex- 
traordinary success of the illustrious deceased was only possible in 
virtue of the close accord of his genius with the soul of our wearied 
generations, and he preferred the task of gently lulling them, to 
that of assuming their guidance. 



The book of M. Clemenceau, La MelSe sociale, 1 is written in a 
different tone. Emotion, sincere, yet slightly tinged with harshness, 
prevails here, and pity, which we are fain to say is without tender- 
ness. M. Clemenceau expounds in an introduction his ideas on 
life and the destiny of our species — ideas which are not apt to afford 

1 Charpentier, Publisher. 
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man much consolation. He commits, in my judgment, the error of 
not perceiving that order and justice exist in the world. He never 
sets himself to inquire whether science should not put new and 
properly formulated problems in the place of those which the de- 
caying religions have introduced ; he provides no playground where 
the human soul has permission to move about. Following others 
who like him are also in error, he proclaims the injustice of the 
world, the horror of the struggle for life, and scarcely allows the 
glimpse of an illusion in his sombre doctrine. Following the affir- 
mation of imprudent materialism comes unfortunately that of a 
dual-faced pessimism which counsels the two alternatives of enjoy- 
ment or despair. Think of the final disaster if the human race 
should follow swiftly and en masse the paths of the prophets ! It 
is slower in its movements fortunately, and thinks less rapidly ; it 
waits till the truths that have been offered to it are established and 
can be assimilated, and thus guards itself against drawing the last 
consequences of its leaders' errors. It knows the joy as well as the 
pain of effort, and is led spontaneously by the very necessities of 
life to the supreme lesson of action. 



Two excellent works are offered to us in French translation. 1 
The first is that of Dr. Lange of Copenhagen, translated by M. 
Georges Dumas. It will be remembered that Dr. Lange gave in 
1885 the same answer that Prof. W. James gave the year preced- 
ing, to the question, What is emotion considered in its psycholo- 
gical nature? Both scholars were at one on this point, without 
knowing each other. The result of their analyses, which I scarcely 
need repeat, is that in every emotion there is an initial fact which 
may be an idea, an image, a perception, and even a sensation, but 
the emotion itself can never be more than the consciousness of or- 
ganic variations induced in the body by the excitation of vaso-motor 
centres. In short, emotion is the subjective side of the objective 
states which are usually called its effects. Dr. Lange properly no- 

1 F. Alcan, publisher. 
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tices in the conclusion of his little book, the different reactions 
which cause variation of the physical expressions of emotion ac- 
cording to individuals, and thus lend varied aspects to fear, anger, 
etc. He points out the slight emotivity of peoples that have reached 
a high state of civilisation, as also of the higher classes generally in 
society, and he explains this fact by the vaso-motor opposition 
which exists between the intellectual and the affective life. The 
proper office of education would be to suppress simple and original 
reflexes and to substitute in their place more elevated ones. 

The second work is that of M. Mario Pilo, of Belluno, La Psy- 
chologic du beau et de Part, translated by M. A. Dietrich. M. Pilo 
studies first the "objective factors" of the beautiful. The beauti- 
ful, he says, is that which pleases first the senses, then, and eventu- 
ally, the sentiment, the intelligence, the ideality. The beautiful, 
accordingly, is something relative to sensibility, to reason, to the 
ideal which heredity and circumstances have implanted in each of 
us. A hierarchical scale of the beautiful will conform to the pre- 
cedent facts. I have several times upheld a similar doctrine. It is 
opposed to the thesis of Guyau, who seeks in art a sociological in- 
strument, to that of Cousin and Hegel, who make of it an intel- 
lectual instrument, and I do not think that it has been demolished 
by the criticisms of M. Lipps in Germany, nor by those of Mr. H. 
R. Marshall in the United States. Mr. Marshall in his ^Esthetic 
Principles combats the sensorial theory. It is certainly not to be 
denied that the different elements of our psychical life — sensation, 
emotion, sympathy, intelligence, and will — are all exercised in some 
degree in the state of mind which constitutes the notion of the beau- 
tiful. But if we seek for what is truly the principal element of it we 
are constrained to attribute this to sensation, and in fact the order 
which Mr. Marshall follows in his classification is instructive in this 
regard : he emphasises the passage from what is most essential to 
what is less, from that which characterises or specialises the various 
arts to that which is common to all the arts, to all exercises of men- 
tal activity. 

M. Pilo next studies the "subjective factors " of the beautiful. 
His classification of the arts conducts us from the physiological re- 
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flex to the conscious expression of attested pleasure (criticism), and 
from the latter to a more or less transfigured reproduction of the 
thing which has pleased us (art properly so called). Art acting by 
suggestion, the form, he says, is the main element in it, and the 
more suggestive the form is in proportion to the means, the higher 
is the art. This is the case with poetry and with music. The work 
of M. Pilo is very interesting ; but he is mistaken, in my opinion, in 
thinking that art is destined to replace religion. How can art 
which remains pleasure take the place of religion which seeks to be 
knowledge! 



I shall now mention, although somewhat tardily, two other 
works touching the grave question of " degeneracy. " The one is 
by M. J. Dallemagne, a Belgian physician, entitled Degenires et 
Desequilibres •} the other by M. A. Sanson, professor of zootechnics 
in the agricultural school at Grignon, entitled, L 'Hirediti normale 
et pathologique." 1 We shall find in the book of Dr. Dallemagne a 
very complete historical resume, with judicious discussions relating 
to the character and the limits of psychosis and neurosis. M. San- 
son strives to make prominent the vague features of the idea which 
physicians generally have of heredity. He criticises forcibly cer- 
tain current expressions such as dissimilar heredity, collateral hered- 
ity, etc., and establishes precise distinctions between individual 
heredity, heredity of family (this chapter is the best of the work), 
and heredity of race or atavism. The mistake of M. Sanson is his 
wrong estimate of the value of "crossing" and he would appear to 
push too far his hostility towards the transformist theories. How- 
ever, I regard his work as excellent and very good for consultation. 
I would only wish to have the last part cancelled, viz., the conclu- 
sion, where M. Sanson omits to support himself on facts which he 
has himself discussed : Jacobin prejudice replaces here scientific de- 
duction. 



a F. Alcan, publisher. 

2 Asselin and Houzeau, publishers. 
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An excellent study by M. Renouvier is to be read in the Annee 
philosophique (1894) 1 on the doctrine of St. Paul. The Annee psy- 
chologique 1 also promises a rich collection. 

Lucien Arreat. 
Paris, France. 



A FRENCH VIEW OF THE CHICAGO CONGRESSES. 

The reports of the various French commissioners sent to Chi- 
cago by the government during the exposition of 1893 are now 
being issued by the Minister of Commerce. One of the most re- 
cent to appear is that of M. Louis de Chasseloup-Laubat devoted 
to the congresses which were held at the time of the Fair. This 
report is all the more interesting to us because the author confines 
his attention wholly to the essays, papers, and speeches contributed 
by our countrymen and women. "My principal aim is," he says, 
"to furnish a general account of the way in which Americans look 
at the great questions of the hour now occupying the attention of 
the best and most learned minds on both sides of the Atlantic." 
We have, therefore, in this big quarto of four hundred pages a 
French view of the American side of the Chicago congresses. 

M. de Chasseloup-Laubat's descriptions and comments are gen- 
erally written in a very broad-minded, cosmopolitan, and friendly 
spirit, though now and then he has not been able to throw off en- 
tirely his French prejudices and ideas. This is particularly the 
case where he has to do with women and their interests. Thus we 
find this opinion given in the introductory part of his report : 

"The most unfortunate and vexatious feature of the organisa- 
tion of the congresses of Chicago was the exaggerated importance 
given to women. Their participation was, in fact, out of all pro- 
portion to the papers and the works sent by persons belonging to 

1 F. Alcan, publisher. 
2 F. Alcan, publisher. 



